THE  CLERGY

This doctrine in its extreme form, which in the eleventh cen-
tury was applied to the emperor, reappeared in the thirteenth
century in the conflict between Philip the Fair, King of France,
and Boniface VIII, in a form expressed by two metaphors: the
power of the pope was compared to the sun, that of the king to the
moon, whose only light is borrowed from the sun. The pope and
the king had each his sword, but that of the king was held only
at the pope's discretion. The two theories of 'the Church as a
perfect society1 and of 'the pope as the universal pastor3 put the
finishing touch to the logical theory of the relations between
Church and State, which remained, up to the nineteenth century,
the unchanging doctrine of the Holy See, as taught in the official
manuals of canon law and proclaimed in papal encyclicals.

fRELATIONS BETWEEN THE LAITY AND THE
CLERGY

Convinced though the clergy were of their authority over the
faithful, they stood in need of them if they were to make themselves
obeyed; their material existence and practical power were de-
pendent upon the goodwill of the laity, and consequently upon the
attitude of the latter towards religion.

We have little information with regard to the real religious
views of the laity, for almost all the records come down to us from
monks, who lived a life apart and wrote mainly for their own
fellows, who were isolated from lay society. The secular priests,
whose functions brought them into constant touch with the laity,
have left few written records. They were concerned chiefly with
the ceremonies of public worship and did not as a rule either
preach or catechize. Since the laity received no religious instruc-
tion from the clergy, they made up a religion of their own, which
might be very different from that of clerics. If we wish to try to
understand it, we have to draw a distinction between their feelings
towards religion and their feelings towards the clergy.

All the imaginative works composed for the laity, the chansons
de geste, the romances of chivalry, and even the fabliaux, show us
laymen who are pious, devout, careful to observe the practices
and celebrate the ceremonies of religion, and zealous in the
veneration of the saints. They often carry their zeal so far as to